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REVIEWS 



RECENT TEXTBOOKS 

Professor Taylor's book 1 is "intended for the student 
and the farmer interested in the study of those economic prin- 
ciples which underlie the effective organization of the farm, 
and for the statesman interested in establishing laws and 
institutions for the development of agriculture." Agricul- 
tural economics is defined as treating "of the selection of 
land, labor and equipments for a farm; the choice of crops to 
be grown, the selection of live stock enterprises to be carried 
on, and the whole question of the proportions in which all 
these agencies should be combined." It will be noted that 
the discussion specifically includes Farm Management and 
treats "farmer's problems not merely from the social point of 
view, but also from the individual." 2 As a basis for such 
treatment the author naturally finds it essential to discuss 
problems of costs and prices as well as wages, interest, and 
rent. In addition we have effective presentation of American, 
and for contrast English, land history and tenancy; a dis- 
cussion of problems of marketing and of price-fixing; a 
chapter, furnished by Dr. J. C. Galpin and Miss E. J. Hoag, 
on The Social Side of Farm Life; and a concluding chapter 
on Methods of Studying Agricultural Economic Questions. 
This gives a presentation of farm accounts and a compari- 
son of historical, geographical, statistical, and experimental 
methods of study. Aids to the student are furnished in a 
rather extensive use of maps, charts, and diagrams and a 
rather limited use of problems appended to important chap- 

1 Agricultural Economics. By Henry C. Taylor. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1919. Pp. x, 439. $2.50. 

3 See the article by Professor John Ise, "What is Rural Economics," this Journal, 
February, 1920, pp. 300-312. 
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ters. The volume suggests close contact with the farm and 
farmers, and a sympathetic appreciation of their problems 
even when the answers reached are not the same. 

The economic discussion is straitly limited to such sub- 
jects, and parts of subjects, as pertain closely to the farm. If 
this is to be the only book placed in the hands of the farmer, 
student or statesman, it will hardly give a basis for a thoro 
understanding of such problems as wages, interest, and rent. 
Would it not be well that the farmer's viewpoint on wages, 
for instance, be broadened by a study of the problem in the 
large ? Farm wages are not, in fact, an isolated phenomenon. 
They are necessarily affected by the scarcity or abundance of 
the general labor supply and by the intensity of demand in 
the general labor market. And there are abundant indications 
in present day discussions of the problem of supplying our 
farms with labor that both farmers and statesmen have too 
narrow an outlook on this question. The same question arises 
in the treatment of interest, where more space is given to the 
need of farm credit, the German cooperative credit associa- 
tions, and the Federal Farm Loan Act than to the highly 
difficult problem of interest itself. Yet the farmer, both as a 
capitalist, and as a man frequently critical of the established 
distribution of wealth, needs a sound understanding of the 
function of capital in modern production and of the place of 
interest in distribution. Less criticism attaches to the discus- 
sion of rent, tho one may still regret that the treatment was 
not broad enough to include all uses of land and a suggestion 
at least of the Single Tax theory. The author has chosen to 
include in one chapter the Ricardian theory of rent and 
Walker's theory of profits. Throughout there is consistent 
emphasis on the importance of managerial ability in farming 
operations. And "common observation" is cited to show 
"that competition tends to distribute the farmers in the dif- 
ferent grades of land in accordance with their efficiency, the 
A grade farmer on the first grade land, the B grade farmer on 
the second grade land, and so on." 

With this clearcut and doubly enforced statement of the 
marginal producer theory in mind there is nonetheless a cer- 
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tain hesitant and doubtful attitude toward economic theory 
of which the following passage is symptomatic. "Economists 
have a theory that prices tend to equal marginal costs ; this is 
thought to be true because it is assumed that the man who is 
producing at a loss will drop out, or, if the supply is short the 
price will rise to the point attracting others less favorably 
situated to enter the same line of production, thus tending to 
maintain the price at a point equal to the greatest cost, tho 
at any given time they might be far apart. There seems to be 
some relation, therefore, between the highest cost necessary 
to produce the desired supply and the price which in the long 
run will have to be paid in order to get the supply." This 
extremely cautious acceptance of a doctrine which would 
seem clearly based on the theory of rent and profits adduced 
finds scant play in the discussion following; for this turns on 
the difficulties of cost accounting, on alternative opportunities 
of the farmer, on long versus short time results and on the 
highly important principle of joint costs. The conclusion is 
favorable to the formation of a "properly organized price 
commission." Such a commission might "inaugurate an 
educational program which would improve the mutual atti- 
tude of mind of the producer and consumer toward each 
other"; might be a "desirable medium for collective bar- 
gaining between the organized producers on the one hand and 
the organized distributors on the other," which appears to be 
the logical outcome of recent tendencies; and its guidance 
might make the "too little understood law of supply and 
demand" work much more equitably than when the isolated 
producers meets the great distributing corporations. 

There is an effective presentation of the function of the 
middleman joined with appreciation of the reasons for the 
farmer's attitude toward his charges. " The real issue between 
the farmer and the middleman relates to the fairness of the 
charge made for the service." Later the belief is stated that a 
great part of the middleman's function is performed for a fair 
charge. Likewise as to government regulation: the farmer 
"may not have any too much confidence in the government, 
but experience will teach him that the government is at least 
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as trustworthy as any comprehensive organization which he 
can build to perform this function of securing fair play." 
The difficulties of cooperative marketing are presented from 
the standpoint of an observer of many farmers' cooperative 
failures and with appreciation of the difficulty of reaching 
from the local to the central market and of competing 
with large scale market organization. Yet the six years 
successful experience of the Wisconsin Cheese Producers' 
Association which was advised by the State Board of Public 
Affairs and the Agricultural College and blessed with a 
"local leader who was willing to work for nothing and board 
himself in good missionary fashion" is stated as ground for 
the belief "that wherever the farmers have the right mettle 
they can cooperate successfully to reach out into the central 
markets." 

Unqualified approval may be given to the historical dis- 
cussion of land tenure and of farm tenancy in the United 
States. And the statement of English conditions gives an 
illuminating and broadening basis of comparison. Much 
interest attaches to the conclusions stated as to farm tenancy. 
Evidence is quoted to show that while tenancy has been 
present since the beginning of our nation, "it has ever been 
looked upon as a stepping stone, a temporary means of ac- 
quiring the use of land, and not as a permanent condition for 
any individual." This is still the general situation, tho in 
lessened degree. "The statistics show an increase in the per- 
centage of tenancy and it appears that, on the average, 
farmers grow older as tenants than they did when land values 
were lower." 

Here is much matter of interest to student, farmer, and 
statesman. Its study will enlarge their appreciation of the 
practical problems affecting our agricultural population. 
There is evidence of wide acquaintance with agricultural 
literature and with the farmer as he is. The chapters on 
Farm Management furnish a wealth of practical detail deal- 
ing with existing American agricultural conditions and of 
wise advice for the farmer which cannot be adequately pre- 
sented in a review. It may be only an unconscious profes- 
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sional bias that suggests that the underlying economic 
theory is not always as broadly stated and as vigorously ap- 
plied and enforced as the economist could wish. Enough is 
done to abundantly justify the text if we adhere to the au- 
thor's belief that "the pioneer stage is only now passing" in 
the writing of books on agricultural economics. 

The intent of Mr. McPherson's volume 1 is "to set forth in 
general and in broad outlines the sequence of cause and effect 
in the determination of prices, wages, interest, profits, and 
rent. There is largest emphasis on questions of value, wages, 
and profits. The discussion is said to be a continuation of a 
previous volume entitled How the World Makes Its Living. 
However, it is complete in itself and amounts to a treatise on 
distribution. To follow its reasoning one is required to master 
a novel nomenclature. Beginning with the idea of utilities, 
we have "final utilities" equivalent to consumption goods; 
"sources of substance," land; "substance," utilities derived 
from land ; and ' ' instruments of production " or capital goods. 
The statement of terms in distribution may be directly 
quoted: "Wage is return for man hours applied in the pres- 
ent. Rent and interest are return for the right to utilize the 
results of man hours applied in the past. Profit is the surplus 
of credits received over debits incurred in the application of 
man-hours in the present to the results of man-hours applied 
in the past. Thus rent is profit to the owner of property that 
has been leased, and interest is profit to the investor of ac- 
cumulated credits upon security." This form of statement, 
as well as the emphasis placed throughout upon profits, indi- 
cates the departure from the accepted usage of these terms. 

The book is written from the evolutionary point of view. 
Beginning with primitive society it endeavors to trace eco- 
nomic development through barter and money to a credit 
economy and to explain at the various stages the emergence 
of price, the division of labor, the use of capital, and the 
modern problems of distribution. This ambitious project 

1 The Flow of Value. By Logan G. McPherson. New York, The Century Com- 
pany, 1919. Fp. xi, 473. 
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culminates in the proposal of "ultimate units of production 
and consumption." It conceives a "utility unit" found by 
"determining the essential utilities in their simplest forms and 
in their respective proportions required for the support of the 
simplest man today " — for a day. On the side of production 
we determine the number of man hours required to produce 
such a want-utility unit and use this as a force-utility unit. 
Altho this suggestion is admitted to be "far fetched," impos- 
sible of determination with "even an approach to exactitude" 
and "necessarily hypothetical," it yet finds prominent place 
in our author's summary and restatement. The impossibility 
of such ultimate units has been frequently disposed of and 
finds place here only because it illustrates the author's point of 
view. Beginning with a primitive society in which sacrifice of 
production bears direct relation to satisfaction of consump- 
tion, the author holds stubbornly to this conception of the 
relation of wants to efforts. The underlying theory of value 
is the labor theory and in conformity with this theory we 
note certain striking omissions in the discussion. There is no 
discussion or conception of the law of diminishing utility. 
Wants are regarded as fixed, as governed by the available 
income, or the discussion is held to the idea of necessary sub- 
sistence. There is no statement of the familiar idea of the 
adjustment of wants as prices rise and fall. Again, there is no 
appreciation of the importance of the law of diminishing 
returns and its relation to expanding population and rising 
food prices. How far the discussion is from such an apprecia- 
tion may be illustrated by a naive explanation of rising 
agricultural prices in the United States. Because of expand- 
ing markets "there was the flow of effort [i. e., labor] from 
agriculture to manufacturing pursuits. Therefore during the 
first decade of the twentieth century the diminishing supply of 
foodstuffs, especially of the meats, in relation to the popula- 
tion brought an advance in their prices in relation to the prices 
of manufactured products." Another quotation may be prof- 
fered in this connection relating to the high prices of urban 
sites. "There would not be such high prices were not profit 
obtained by those who so utilized the land, and these would 
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not obtain profit were there not an intensity of demand for 
the utilities produced by means of that utilization. There- 
fore the so-called unearned increment applies not only to 
those who have property in the land, but to every one who 
obtains utilities produced by means of its utilization. The 
so-called unearned increment arises from interrelation be- 
tween supply and demand which enables high profit to be 
obtained from its utilization." This attempt to make the 
innocent purchaser of utilities derived from scarce urban 
lands a sharer in the unearned increment may stand as an 
example of the author's consistent defense of profits and of 
the penetration of his reasoning concerning modern economic 
society. 

The book is noteworthy from its failure to appreciate the 
importance and bearing of the lengthening of the period of 
production which develops with machine industry and wide 
division of labor. The time element and payment for waiting 
have no place. Utilities produced by man-hours in the past 
are supposed to pay for the utilities produced by man-hours 
in the present, with qualifications as to the efficiency of the 
labor involved but never with reference to the periods of time 
involved before the emergence of final utilities. Finally, 
there is no recognition of the effect of the development of 
inequalities of wealth and income on prices, wages, and 
profits. We read: "The proportion of the aggregate effort 
devoted to the production of the essential underlying utilities 
will determine the proportion that can be devoted to the 
production of other utilities." Unfortunately, with our rich 
and well-to-do competing for comforts and luxuries in the 
markets, it is quite as frequently true that their demand for 
such goods is first met and the remainder of the aggregate 
effort devoted to the production of essential underlying utili- 
ties. It is not true that "the essential commodities would have 
to be produced for all the population." Always some are starv- 
ing. Frequently famines have depleted populations. Did the 
landlords forego comforts, or even luxuries, in the days of the 
Irish famine ? 

The book is replete with such statements as the following: 
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"The lowest wage any employee would accept would be that 
adequate for the purchase of the utilities necessary for his 
subsistence." There are no parasitic industries in the society 
in view. There is an overabundance also of repetitious, and 
sometimes arithmetical elaboration, of the merely obvious. 
The essential defect of the book is that it is built up by logical 
deduction from an unreal hypothetical society rather than 
from study and analysis of the facts of our complicated mod- 
ern society. The omission of the vital facts and influences 
indicated renders such discussion futile and sterile. 

Professor Thompson x has written his volume for high 
school use. Its point of view is stated in the preface: "Since 
the great bulk of the leaders of tomorrow can have no other 
academic training in economic principles than that gained in 
the public high school it is highly essential that the textbook 
placed in their hands should be something more than an 
introduction to a college course to be pursued two or three 
years hence. It should, with due regard for the capacities 
of high school pupils, endeavor to introduce its readers to the 
principles that underlie business and determine in large 
measure the practices of the business world." The content 
of the book is thus inclusive. Its outline proceeds in tra- 
ditional fashion through Consumption, Production, Ex- 
change, and Distribution; chapters on the usual subjects in 
Applied Economics — Transportation, Banking, Trusts, 
Labor Problems — are interspersed. There is even a chapter 
on Marketing, perhaps the best in the text, and a concluding 
chapter on Taxation. 

Special aids to the student are provided in the inclusion of 
pictorial illustrations; in a rather elaborate use of diagrams, 
charts, and tables of statistics; and in the exercises and prob- 
lems, together with supplementary readings which close each 
chapter and to which some sixty or seventy pages are devoted. 
For each chapter we have a list of questions covering the 
subject matter of the text, a list of exercises intended to show 

1 Elementary Economics, with Special Reference to Social and Business Conditions 
in the United States. By Charles M. Thompson. Boston, Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Company, 1920. Pp. xii, 420. $1.44. 
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the relation of the text to practical affairs and a list of prob- 
lems to test the student's apprehension of the subject matter. 
It is generally agreed that such questions, exercises, and 
problems work best in the hands of their originator. And it 
may be doubted whether the high school teacher will have 
time to make the fullest and most effective use of this ma- 
terial. With some exceptions, it seems well considered and 
worth while. The chapter references are confined ' ' to stand- 
ard college texts in economics." There is also a classified 
bibliography (pp. 411-414). The references generally include 
such diverse material as Bullock, Ely, Fetter, Fisher, John- 
son, Seager, Seligman, and Taussig. What gain would come 
to the average high school student from the endeavor to com- 
pare and reconcile such varied material ? 

Inevitably in the attempt to include so much subject mat- 
ter within the limits of 350 pages of text there is great brevity 
of statement. The difficulty is much increased by the en- 
deavor to include historical matter in connection with such 
subjects as the tariff, banking, money, and labor problems. 
The extreme compression resulting from such a policy of all 
inclusiveness may be illustrated by an analysis of the chapter 
on Transportation. Of the fifteen pages given to the subject, 
three are covered by the exercises and problems, one by illus- 
trative material, three by historical matter dealing with 
waterways, roads and canals, three are devoted to govern- 
ment regulation and the Interstate Commerce Act. This 
leaves a scant four pages for the difficult subject of railroad 
economics. Here are included — they can hardly be said to 
be discussed — the principle of diminishing costs, dis- 
criminations, railroad competition, the principle of joint costs, 
"charging all (italics mine) that the traffic will bear," and the 
long and short haul principle. Comment seems needless on 
such heroic condensation, yet the illustration is a fair one. 
Are we to expect high school students to gain anything of 
real and lasting value from so compact a statement ? 

The book abounds also in ill-considered and inexact state- 
ments — peculiarly perilous as an offering to immature 
students with slight ability to discriminate. In the chapter 
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just analyzed, for example, we read that "railroads find it 
profitable to do some of their business at a loss." This im- 
possible statement is in connection with the discussion of 
joint costs in rate-making. A somewhat similar statement is 
found in a discussion of rising prices (supposed to have 
doubled). We shall agree that a widow with $600 income can 
buy but half as much as before. But we may dissent from the 
statement: "In reality, then, her income had shrunk from 
$600 to $300." There are numerous misleading paragraphs 
and chapter headings. For instance: "Federal Reserve 
Bank Notes" heads a chapter discussing Federal Reserve 
Notes; an error the more regrettable since the two issues are 
nowhere differentiated, tho Federal Reserve Bank Notes are 
cited in the forms of money in circulation. A paragraph 
headed "A Comprehensive Plan for Social Insurance" dis- 
cusses the Workmen's Compensation plan of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. And the final chapter in 
the section on Distribution is headed: The Share of the 
Government in Distribution (Taxation). Earlier, too, this 
is listed as a fifth share. The discussion is the familiar one of 
government revenues and expenditures. It would be difficult 
to justify such a scheme for a fifth share in distribution. It is 
impossible to excuse such an attempt to stimulate unity of 
treatment where in reality none exists. 

This will suffice to indicate the character of Professor 
Thompson's text. A word may be added in regard to the 
problem of high school texts in economics. 

Grant at the outset that the subject must be taught to 
students of such immaturity. This demands of the text used 
a clarity of statement, wealth of illustration and extent of 
discussion not compatible with undue brevity of treatment. 
The high school teacher is an essential part of the problem. 
He, or she, will seldom or never be a specialist. He will have 
limited time to devote to economics classes. He will not be 
well prepared to cope with all subjects in applied economics. 
All of which is to say again that the high school text must be 
of sufficiently extended treatment to stand alone. Again the 
high school curriculum can devote little time to our subject 
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— less than at present in view of the pressure to put all sub- 
jects needed for citizenship into the high school. The high 
school may be the "finishing school" of the majority of our 
citizens; but to include a subject in a curriculum is not to 
finish its inculcation into the minds of students. And if we 
believe that the education of the student is "finished" when 
he leaves high school, the problem is hopeless and may as well 
be abandoned so far as economics is concerned. Unless he is 
to pursue the subject independently after school days the 
introduction gained in a semester's or a year's high school 
study will have at best a slight value. Granted that there is 
hope for future study, the wise plan would seem to be to 
devote all student time, teacher ability and text space to a 
discussion of the central theories in economics, with the in- 
clusion of such applied problems in money and banking as are 
essential to their presentation and comprehension. Surely no 
more can be accomplished under the inevitable handicaps in 
our high schools. To attempt more is to invite failure. This, 
it may be said by way of anticipation, is substantially the 
scheme followed by Professors Turner and Clay in the texts 
reviewed below; tho in both cases a more mature audience is 
had in view. If so much is well done, the pupil has been 
introduced, and may continue his acquaintance with eco- 
nomics as the duties of citizenship, the needs of business, or 
his interest in learning suggest. If this be the true and wise 
plan for a high school text, the one now under discussion is 
defective in plan and treatment. 

As the title would suggest, Professor Turner 1 does not at- 
tempt to treat exhaustively the whole field of economics but 
limits himself to a discussion of principles. This limitation is 
departed from, however, in the inclusion of four introductory 
historical chapters. It may be that "economic institutions 
can be adequately comprehended only in the light of their 
historical development" but it does not follow that it is 
worth while to preface economic principles with historical 

1 Introduction to Economics. By John R. Turner. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ncr's Sons, 1919. Pp. xvi, 641. 
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discussion which of necessity is inadequate in content and 
background. Similar criticism does not attach to the four 
concluding chapters dealing with corporations and the prob- 
lems of monopoly and trust control. They may serve "to 
exemplify principles" but represent an enlargement of the 
scope indicated by the title of the volume. There are pages, 
moreover, given over to merely controversial matter which 
seem out of place in an introductory text. To the writer it 
seems clearly inadvisable to vex and distract the heavily 
burdened beginner with such matter. Its discussion is rather 
for the trained warriors in the science; textbook writers best 
serve their readers when they limit themselves to a straight- 
forward consistent presentation of one point of view. To aid 
such beginners there is large use by Professor Turner of 
graphic illustration, and " exercises in the form of questions, 
problems, and fallacies" are added to each chapter. 

The nature of the theoretical discussion is indicated by the 
author's prefactory statement that he has "followed the 
tendency to abandon the artificial classification of productive 
factors into land, labor, and capital," and has "preferred to 
use the term desirability rather than utility in the value 
problem." In all these matters he has loyally followed Pro- 
fessor Fetter, whose doctrines and terminology are here 
popularized. The choice of words may be a matter of indif- 
ference for the presentation of theories. But for an intro- 
ductory text it gives the untrained student a false idea of 
dissimilarity between authors. For this reason one questions 
the advisability in such a text of departing from the use of 
the well established word utility. This question is emphasized 
by noting that the author has not always consistently 
avoided it. 

Value is defined from the subjective viewpoint as "the 
importance which one attributes to an objective good or 
service." Price, then, takes the place of value as usually 
defined and is "the quantity of goods given or received in 
exchange for another good." But these are matters of defini- 
tion merely and the discussion of the problem of value is 
the accepted marginal utility theory with perhaps undue 
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emphasis on the subjective valuations of the sellers in the 
market. 

The peculiar viewpoint of the theories stated develops in 
the discussion of problems of production and distribution. 
There is strong emphasis on the law of proportionality as 
"the most important topic in economics." The relative 
scarcity of productive agents; the combination in most ef- 
fective fashion of "long and short factors" and the principle 
of resistance account for the scarcity of products and in turn 
for their price. 

There is no discussion of distribution in the accepted sense 
of a division of the social dividend. Instead there is a dis- 
cussion of contractual relations with an evident intent to 
conform to the terminology of business. Rent, wages, and 
interest are all special applications of the general problem of 
price. Thus: rent is a "payment for the temporary use of 
any durable agent other than men." "Wage is the price paid 
by one person to another on account of labor performed." 
Interest is the "market price on money loans." Profits, on 
the contrary, are a non-contractual income and represent the 
net residue when the entrepreneur "sells the product and sub- 
tracts all the contractual costs." This view of incomes as a 
contractual relation is insisted upon without reference to the 
important group of self-employed — well illustrated by the 
American farmer — or of users of their own durable goods or 
capital. We read, for example, that "two men, the one a 
renter and the other employed, may do precisely the same 
thing, may hoe side by side in the same potato-patch, may 
perchance receive incomes exactly equivalent for their serv- 
ices, and yet one's income is profits and that of the other is 
wages." 

Manifestly one cannot enter into a controversy of such 
dimensions and long standing as this attempt to break down 
the distinction between capital and land and to supply a 
theory of distribution conforming to business usage within 
the limits of a review. The first attempted innovation seems 
to the reviewer to rely essentially on an overemphasis of 
static conditions within our highly dynamic state. For short 
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periods, or under assumed static conditions, it may be true 
that land and the existing supply of capital goods react in 
similar fashion under a principle of resistance, but in the long 
run under dynamic, which is to say actual, conditions the 
reaction is essentially dissimilar. The discussion of the 
second innovation need not go beyond Professor Turner's 
text to develop the fact that these contractual incomes are 
but surface indications in a limited view of underlying eco- 
nomic forces. The discussion of the contractual wage is 
backed by the customary consideration of population prob- 
lems and of efficiency. It closes with the familiar formula: 
"Wages are determined by the discounted marginal product 
of labor." To determine that margin all laborers, self- 
employed as well as hired must be, and are, included in the 
consideration. The scarcity and the efficiency of the labor 
force cannot be otherwise determined. Similarly in the case 
of interest; back of the per cent paid for loanable funds is the 
fact of "time discount" and the capitalization of all durable 
goods. Money loans are of negligible importance by com- 
parison with these fundamental economic facts. Can we 
justify a discussion which places emphasis on a matter of 
such slight importance and obscures the fundamental ? Our 
great group of independent farmers — our most important 
single group from every viewpoint — get, following Professor 
Turner, an income called profits. Yet, it is obvious that that 
income is affected and conditioned by — and in turn affects 
and conditions — the wage of hired labor in agriculture and 
other fields; the rent of lands and durable goods, both agri- 
cultural and urban; and the interest paid on capital funds in 
all fields. Society's prime interest is in the explanation of 
incomes. These understood, no serious difficulty lies in the 
way of our understanding of contractual relations. The text 
inrnishes an explanation of incomes at once novel and 
stimulating. In the opinion of the reviewer it is upon this 
underlying explanation that attention should be directed and 
due emphasis placed. Failure to do so is to curtain the under- 
lying reality from view behind its superficial manifestations. 
Such unreality has further manifestations in the far-fetched 
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character of numerous illustrations employed and in the slight 
emphasis placed on inequality. The wide differences in the 
capacities and characters of men, and in wealth and income, 
are facts of capital importance in modern societies and a 
discussion of production and distribution which does not give 
these hard facts due weight and emphasis neither applies to a 
real society nor is adapted to the needs of the beginner. It is 
the rare student who is troubled by no doubts as to the jus- 
tice of modern distribution and who is never challenged to 
defend its seeming and its real injustices. To these questions, 
so urgently pressed today, there is no adequate answer prof- 
fered. It can hardly be inferred that the existence and im- 
portance of such inequalities is recognized. There are many 
stimulating passages in Professor Turner's text and the pres- 
entation is fresh and direct. The dissent here expressed is 
based on a feeling that the theories advanced develop through 
intellectual chess playing with economic theories rather than 
through persistent study of the natures of men, the facts of 
business and the experiences of society. 

Professor Clay's book, 1 as stated in the preface, was written 
with two purposes in view. First, that it might be adapted to 
the use of the general reader, endeavoring "to do for the eco- 
nomic organization as a whole what Bagehot and Mr. Hart- 
ley Withers have done for a part of it, the credit system — to 
explain the principles of its construction and working in the 
language of ordinary life, and with reference to the experience 
and interest of the ordinary man." Second, to apply the 
conclusions of economics to the allied studies of politics and 
ethics; "to indicate what light economics can throw on 
Ruskin's question: 'what is wealth?'" In preparing the 
American edition Professor Agger has wisely interfered as 
little as possible with the author's presentation, introducing 
no change in theory or in general economic philosophy. 
"English examples were replaced with American examples, 
and concrete matter of purely British interest has been 

1 Economics, An Introduction for the General Reader. By Henry Clay; Ameri- 
can edition, edited by Agger. New York, The Maemillan Company, 1819. Pp. sviii, 
456. $2.00. 
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deleted." The text thus remains essentially English. Its 
foundations are laid in English political, social, and industrial 
conditions. It has in view throughout the English land 
system; the English social classes — "upper," "middle" and 
"working" — the ambitionless English worker and pro- 
fessional man who "once he has got his standard of life se- 
cured, has little further interest in money getting and will not 
press for more"; the British inequalities of wealth and in- 
comes; and the present British attitude toward the entrance 
of state into industry. This essentially English viewpoint 
and philosophy may not detract from its value for the general 
reader who has knowledge of American industrial and social 
conditions, but would seem to make the book of doubtful 
service as a college text in the United States. So used, it 
would present a statement of conditions foreign to the stu- 
dents' experience and hamper future study by a false start. 

The text is eminently readable. The machinery of chapters 
and topical divisions and of paragraph headings is well 
managed and helpful. The book is well organized and wisely 
arranged. The discussion marches straight forward from 
introduction to conclusion. This is no light task in a subject 
so interrelated and interdependent as is economics. It attains 
brevity and simplification through skillful presentation, apt 
illustration, and wise selection and rejection of material rather 
than through heroic condensation. The subject matter in- 
cluded is such essential theory, description, and criticism of 
production and distribution as prepares the way for the five 
concluding critical and constructive chapters. Of these two 
deal with The State and the Economic Organization and 
the final three with Wealth and Welfare. It seems obvious 
that it was for these chapters that the book was written, 
and for the purpose the book was splendidly conceived and 
executed. 

The book is intensely interesting for the striking evidence 
it gives of the influence on the author of two distinct streams 
of thought. One begins with Adam Smith, flows in due 
course through Ricardo to Mill, Marshall and the straitly 
orthodox economists of the present day. The other arises in 
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the communism of Plato; is enriched with the sparkling 
waters of Utopia, strengthened — and muddied — by the 
energies of Marx, whose name and theories constantly recur 
in the text, and finds its conclusion in the slack water of "the 
idealists of the nineteenth century, Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Morris." These two streams the author would merge into 
one. 

For the most part the theory of the book is orthodox. It 
analyzes the existing order in the accepted way. We find in 
turn: the law of comparative cost in foreign trade, the ac- 
cepted explanation of crises, the marginal utility theory of 
value, wages depending on the discounted marginal pro- 
ductivity of labor, and the Ricardian theory of rent. There 
is an English touch, again, in the inclusion of interest in 
profits. With so much that is orthodox one notes with sur- 
prise bordering on astonishment the ignoring of Malthus. 
So far as this book is concerned he might never have lived 
and written, and the student who depends on this text will 
never know that there is a population problem. The increase 
of population, even at the rate of a million yearly is no prob- 
lem since "there are 1,000,000 people to feed, clothe, and 
amuse — plenty of employment there; and there are close 
on 1,000,000 more people producing and earning — a plenti- 
ful source of payment there! " Later we have the Ricardian 
theory of rent with no application of the law of diminishing 
returns to the population question. We have wages and 
standards of living discussed without reference to their 
effects in birth rates. "The conception of the standard of 
life influences wages only by producing concerted action or 
tacit combination among the workers who supply a certain 
kind of labor"; it "leads them to act together, almost auto- 
matically, whenever real wages are threatened." There is 
direct reference to birth rates in connection with the discus- 
sion of the subsistence theory of wages, with the conclusion 
that "the history of the working classes in the nineteenth 
century has refuted the theory. In western countries popula- 
tion does not respond to increase in wages in the way this 
theory requires. If anything, the reverse is the case; as 
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wages rise the birth rate falls, and the lowest recorded birth 
rates are in those states where the worker has exceptionally 
high wages, namely in Australia and among the native born 
population of Rhode Island and New Jersey." Why this 
should be so is unexplained unless it be by way of contrast 
with the earlier statement that the Subsistence Theory of 
Wages is a "true account of the influences governing the 
remuneration of labor among unreflective and custom ridden 
people, who have never known more than a bare physical 
subsistence." This is supported by the experience of Egypt 
and India under British control. The inference seems to be 
that Professor Clay does not recognize a population problem 
in an enlightened, twentieth century people. 

A related omission, symptomatic of the underlying phil- 
osophy of the book, is the failure to face the question of 
differences in the inborn qualities of men. Throughout there 
is much emphasis on the facts of inequality of wealth and in- 
come and the resultant loss in satisfaction and welfare. But 
the argument is that the "chief cause of inequality of in- 
come" is "the inequality of social opportunity." A corollary 
of this point of view is the treatment of the inheritance of 
wealth. This is declared to be the most important method of 
"acquiring wealth without rendering service" and for it no 
defense is stated. Quite the contrary: "The advocates of free 
enterprise and competition should advocate the abolition of 
inheritances ; the results of such a policy would be interesting 
and very different from the present system." As a conclusion, 
this is disappointingly weak. 

Outcroppings of the radical and idealistic stream of in- 
fluences are plentiful. We read: "Different systems of 
morality produce different types of economic organization; 
but, just as truly, different economic systems produce dif- 
ferent types of morality; the economic organization is not 
like a motor which will take us anywhere, it will take us only 
in certain directions and may even run away with us." 
Again, "Aristotle defined a slave as a living tool and the 
phrase describes precisely the wage earners in industries that 
have passed through the Industrial Revolution; the ma- 
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jority of government employees are in the same category." 
And most strikingly in the discussion of division of labor and 
its effects on the workers. "What is it prevents the social 
revolution ? It is not a scientific understanding of the rea- 
sons of these inequalities, or any doubt as to the possibilities 
of reorganizing industry without them, for no study is so 
neglected in England and the United States as the scientific 
study of economic organization. The explanation is largely 
habit, the inertia of uneducated masses, the fatalism that is 
almost inevitable after ten hours a day, five and a half days 
a week, and fifty weeks a year of monotonous toil in a factory. 
But another explanation is that the people who suffer most 
under the present system have the habit of initiative rig- 
orously ground out of them by the system. If they have 
ideas of something better, they have no experience of putting 
ideas into effect." 

Such passages suggest the age-long conflict between high 
ideals and hard facts; between idealistic and materialistic 
tendencies; between, in this text, the stream of orthodox 
economic theory and the dreams and hopes of idealistic re- 
formers. Professor Clay finds the way out in examining the 
relations of the state to the economic organization, with the 
conclusion that "there is no adequate ground for the exist- 
ing presumption against state enterprise." We have emphasis 
on the growing field of monopoly, and approbation of the 
English solution of direct state ownership of public service 
corporations. The discussion concludes: "Utility to a com- 
munity is one thing, utility to individuals another. Where 
individual values and social values coincide, the supply of 
services can be left to private enterprise; where, as in so 
many cases, they do not coincide, the state, or some other 
public body, must act. In the case of government enterprise 
a commercial loss may be a social gain." 

The concluding chapters effectively present the contrast 
between wealth in the sense of product and wealth in the 
sense of welfare. This is familiar ground enough. Inequali- 
ties in distribution admittedly cause loss in the total of hap- 
piness or welfare. The producer often is sacrificed to the 
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product. "The principle lacks recognition that workmen are 
entitled to be treated as persons not merely as ' hands.' " It 
is granted also that the state may interfere where clear gain 
in welfare will result even tho wealth, i. e., product, may be 
sacrificed. Whether the state can by direct action bring about 
the moralization of the economic organization would seem an 
open question in a democracy. It depends on the attitude of 
the people toward such moralization. And they may fail as 
completely of apprehending Ruskin's fine idealism as did he 
in comprehending the facts of the economic organization and 
the theories of the economists. Whatever our views of the 
solution proposed, and of the underlying philosophy, thanks 
are due Professor Clay for their consistent, stimulating and 
persuasive presentation. 

Charles E. Persons. 

Boston University College of 
Business Administration. 



BERTRAND RUSSELL ON SOCIALISM 

The disturbing insistence of the socialist movement has 
drawn the attention of not a few students of philosophy, and 
especially of German Hegelians and Neo-Kantians, to a field 
which must not be left wholly to the politician and the econ- 
omist. Of all philosophers, however, one might expect the 
great English exponent of realism, imbued with the spirit of 
the physical sciences and of pure mathematics, and regarding 
ethical motives as "a hindrance to the progress of phil- 
osophy," to be among the last to find his way into the pas- 
sionate world of socialistic thought. As a matter of fact a 
little book on German Social Democracy from his pen ap- 
peared as early as 1896, before he achieved fame as a phil- 
osophical writer; and since January, 1917, three books and a 
number of articles give evidence of the intensity of his 



